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LITTLE  BREAD-WINNERS, 


Annie  M.  Kizer,  '08. 
Froebel,    the  great   educator,   has   aptly   said   that    "the  most 
precious  thing  in  the  world  is  the  little  child."     Can  this  statement 
be  doubted,  when  we  realize  that  the  future  of  the  world,  be  it  glory 
or  decay,  depends  upon  the  child  ? 

"What  the  leaves  are  to  the  forest, 

With  the  light  of  air  for  food, 
Ere  the  sweet  and  tender  juices 

Have  been  hardened  into  wood, 
That  to  the  world  are  children." 

When  we  consider  that  the  future  glory  of  our  State  depends 
upon  the  present  generation,  then  do  we  realize  the  responsibility 
that  rests  with  us  in  the  welfare  of  the  little  children.  As  our 
honored  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  so  beautifully 
said:  "Greater  than  her  towering  mountains,  her  rushing  rivers 
and  her  fertile  fields,  her  smiling  seas,  her  balmy  climate  and  her 
starry  skies,  ah  !  greater  than  all  of  these  combined  are  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  little  children.  Out  of  these  must  come  the  is- 
sues of  life  or  death  for  the  future." 
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But  if  we  conceive  thus  highly  of  the  destinies  of  the  child,  surely 
we  must  set  a  high  standard  for  his  childhood.  Thus  the  two- fold 
question  arises  :  What  is  an  ideal  childhood  ?  What  is  the  natural 
development  of  the  child's  mind  and  body?  To  this  question 
Mother  Nature  affords  an  answer  :  "Let  the  child  grow  as  the  tree 
grows — according  to  its  own  sweet  will."  Let  him  reverence 
nature  and  nature's  works.  As  the  plant  develops,  with  the  mother 
climate  warm  around,  and  catching  every  ray  of  bright  sunlight, 
every  drop  of  water,  so  should  the  child  grow.  Out  in  the  fresh 
air,  with  God's  sunlight  falling  around,  and  underneath  the  bending 
blue  above,  there  let  childhood's  happy  days  be  spent. 

And  how  they  enjoy  those  days.  Bounding  across  the  fields,  '  'the 
barefoot  boy  with  cheek  of  tan"  feels  his  life  blood  throb  with  the 
joy  of  living.  How  he  thrills  with  the  bare  mention  of  *  'a  rabbit 
hunt  !"  His  whole  nature  responds  to  these  sports.  Though  not 
so  wild  and  tom-boyish  as  her  brother,  "little  sister"  loves  the 
green  fields  and  meadows. 

Now,  by  means  of  every  innocent  activity  and  delight,  God  first 
sows  in  the  garden  plot  of  childhood  the  seed  of  the  after  harvest. 
How  often  do  we  hear  elderly  peopl.«?,  upon  whose  brow  long  years 
have  left  their  mark,  speak  with  yearning  tenderness  of  the  fresh- 
ness of  those  young  mornings.  Since  our  childhood  leaves  its  mark 
upon  our  after  hie  nothing  less  than  an  ideal  childhood  is  desired. 

Some  of  the  greatest  minds  have  observed  that  the  child's  de- 
velopment is  according  to  the  development  of  the  human  race. 
Think  for  a  moment  what  this  means.  As  the  great  human  race 
has  advanced  by  successive  stages  from  primitive  barbarism  to  ever 
higher  planes  of  civilization,  so  will  the  child  advance.  A  people 
does  not  stand  at  once  upon  a  definite  height  of  culture  ;  centuries 
of  zealous  and  \inwearied  labor  are  necessary.  Just  so  a  child  is 
not  a  ready-made  being,  but  a  weak  and  fragile  creature,  whose 
muscles,  nerves  and  organs  develop  gradually. 

And  how  lived  this  child  of  nature,  this  primitive  man?  Roam- 
ing fhe  earth  a  savage,  free  as  the  birds  of  the  air  ;  living  in  the 
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rude  homes  that  his  unskilled  hands  had  shapen,  and  making  his 
first  rude  beginnings  in  pottery — thus  is  the  life  of  primitive  man 
portrayed. 

According  to  the  laws  of  nature,  what  is  a  child's  life  naturally 
expected  to  be  ?  Evidently  this  :  That  the  life  of  the  child  should 
be  free,  out  of  doors,  without  any  mental  or  physical  strain.  Any- 
thing contrary  to  this  ideal  child  is  contrary  to  nature's  laws,  and 
will  naturally  produce  a  feeble  race  of  men  and  women.  And 
yet  how  different  from  the  ideal  childhood  is  the  picture  pre- 
sented to  us  of  the  child  laborer — the  little  child  in  the  mill, 
factory,  retail  store,  telegraph  and  messenger  offices.  This  condi- 
tion of  affairs  exists  within  the  borders  of  the  Old  North  State. 
Possibly  the  full  importance  of  what  this  confinement  means  to  the 
child  is  not  fully  realized.  In  this  imprisonment  where  are  the 
hours  of  play,  the  days  of  study,  the  opportunities  for  mental, 
moral  and  physical  development  ? 

The  problem  of  child  labor  is  exciting  much  discussion.  The 
people  are  waiting  with  interest  its  solution.  The  subject  is  often 
misrepresented,  the  mill  owners  themselves  are  misrepresented,  for, 
in  considering  child  labor,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
our  mills  and  factories.  The  controversy  between  capital  and 
labor,  if  there  be  any,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  child  working  in 
the  mills.  It  is  the  privilege  of  a  State  to  decide  whether  there 
shall  be  child  labor  in  the  mills  and  factories,  for,  in  a  high  sense, 
the  State  is  guardian  to  the  child. 

Novv,  since  the  little  child  is  a  State's  most  precious  possession, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  look  into  existing  conditions,  and  de- 
cide what  is  the  best  for  the  welfare  of  its  children.  Thus  the 
question  arises  :  Is  work  in  the  mill  suited  to  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  little  child  ?  Listen  !  while  yet  the  earth  is  wrapped  in 
slumber,  the  shrill  whistle  calls  the  little  folk  to  work.  During  the 
long  winter  months  it  is  a  lare  thing  for  them  to  see  and  enjoy 
God's  glorious  sunlight,  for  they  begin  early  and  work  late.  There 
at  the  loom  stands  the  little  child,  young  in  years  but  old  in  mien, 
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a  saddening  picture  of  forlorn  neglect.  There  he  toils  at  the  same 
work,  day  after  day,  week  after  week  and  month  after  month. 
What  a  weary  grind  as  the  wheels  revolve  incessantly  and  the 
machinery  moves  unceasingly  to  and  fro  in  never  ending  monotony. 
In  the  beautiful  words  of  Elizabeth  Barret  Browning,  they  may  say: 

"For  all  day  the  wheels  are  droning,  turning; 

Their  wind  comes  in  our  faces, 
Till  all  hearts  turn,  our  heads  with  pulses  burning. 

And  all  day  the  iron  wheels  are  droning, 
And  sometimes  we  could  pray,  'Oh  ye  wheels! 

Stop,  be  silent  for  today!'  " 

The  question  is  often  asked:  "Why  so  much  discussion  about 
child  labor  in  the  mill,  when  the  child  on  the  farm  works  just  as 
hatrd?"  Is  there  a  difference;  if  so,  wherein  does  it  lie?  Did  you 
ever  see  a  country  boy  with  pale  cheeks  or  glazed,  sunken  eyes  ? 
Yes,  the  country  boy  works  and  he  works  hard.  The  busy  planter 
sets  his  family  early  astir.  But  the  very  fact  that  the  child  of  the 
farm  works  out  of  doors,  his  roof  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  his 
light  the  glorious  sun  of  day — constitutes  in  itself  an  immeasurable 
difference.  Do  you  now  ask  why  we  do  not  complain  of  child  labor 
on  the  farm  ? 

In  this  connection,  we  would  make  a  plea  for  our  farm  life  as  an 
ideal  home  for  children.  Living  in  the  open  air,  surrounded  by 
the  beauties  of  Nature,  what  an  ideal  place  to  spend  an  ideal  child- 
hood! Some  of  the  world's  greatest  men  have  been  reared  on 
farms,  and  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  the  woodland 
beauties  surrounding  them.  There  is  a  physical,  intellectual  and 
spiritual  strength  derived  from  a  constant  and  sympathetic  com- 
munion with  Nature,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God.  Therefore,  if 
called  upon  to  select  an  ideal  place  for  the  ideal  childhood,  the 
choice  would  be  the  farm. 

And  yet  there  are  two  sides  to  aH  questions.  We  are  sometimes 
pjuzzled  to  know  what  reply  to  make  to  the  argument  that  necessity 
compels   the  child  to  work  to  support  his  widowed  mother,   and 
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baby  sisters  and  brothers.  In  such  cases  we  hold  that  the  com- 
munity owes  something  to  such  widows.  The  child  under  fourteen, 
for  instance,  should  not  be  allowed  to  support  his  parents. 

"Sallow,  pale  faces,  stunted  minds,  shrivelled  bodies  are  too 
great  a  price  to  pay  for  anything  on  earth." 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  child  labor  is  the  fact 
that  a  child  of  the  mill  cannot  be  a  child  of  the  school.  If  there  is 
one  class  of  people  that  needs  the  influence  of  education,  it  is  the 
mill  child.  If  there  is  one  child  that  needs  sympathy,  it  is  the  child 
with  old-looking  face  and  stooping  shoulders.  The  State  will  grow 
richer  by  preserving  the  health  and  developing  the  minds  of  these 
little  ones.  The  right  of  an  education  is  the  bin  bright  of  every 
child  born  in  North  Carolina,  and  to  deprive  him  of  that  right  is  a 
deep  injustice. 

The  blame  in  this  matter  lies,  not  entirely  with  the  employer,  for 
the  parents,  themselves,  resort  to  all  kinds  of  deceit  to  induce  him 
to  take  their  children  in  the  mills. 

Oft  times  the  father  goes  beyond  this.  Having  secured  work  for 
his  children,  he  spends  their  hard-earned  money — blood  money — 
to  satisfy  his  depraved  tastes.  I  heard  of  an  incident  in  connection 
with  this  that  impressed  me  very  forcibly. 

A  girl  of  fifteen  years  had  bravely  toiled  in  the  mill  until  she 
dropped  from  exhaustion.  No  physician  could  heal  her,  for  she 
was  far  gone  into  consumption,  yet  the  good  doctor  came  day  after 
day.  One  day  as  he  was  leaving  the  sick  bed,  the  father,  a  burly, 
red  faced,  whiskey  soaked  fellow,  whined  out:  "Git  her  up,  Doc- 
tor, soon's  yer  can;  she's  my  best  hand." 

We  have  spoken  of  the  mill  hand  particularly,  because  there  the 
child  is  more  closely  confined  than  in  other  working  places.  A  word 
should  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  little  boys  and  girls  in  our  large  re- 
tail stores,  bakeshops,  laundries,  and  tobacco  factories;  but  we 
must  stop  short  in  these  considerations  which  would  lead  us  to 
boundless  lengths. 

"But  if  the  State  excludes  the  child  from  work,  it  is   a   blow 
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against  personal  liberty."  Call  you  that  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment? A  child  can  be  taken  by  the  Courts  from  the  care  of  a 
parent  who  is  unfit  to  take  care  of  it.  Then  why  cannot  the  State 
exclude  the  child  from  the  mills  and  factories  and  other  work  places 
when  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  for  the  welfare  of  the  child  to  be  so 
closely  confined?  The  State  does  have  a  right  to  protect  these 
children  who  are  to  constitute  a  part  of  her  citizenship.  The  future 
of  our  State  is  dependent  upon  the  strength  of  mind  and  body  of 
the  children  of  the  present  generation.  In  the  eloquent  language 
of  another,  I  ask,  "How  long  will  this  State  continue  regardless  of 
consequences,  protecting  the  strong,  forgetting  the  weak,  all  under 
the  false  plea  of  non-interference  with  the  liberties  of  the  people!" 
How  long  will  it  deprive  the  child  of  that  ideal  childhood  which 
means  so  much  to  him  in  after  life  ?  How  long  will  the  State  dis- 
regard the  "cry  of  the  children?" 


"THE  PRESS  AND  ITS  POWER." 


Margaret  Perry,  A.  B.,  '03. 

Every  intelligent  human  being  is  abundantly  endowed  with  curi- 
osity. To  investigate  the  aflairs  of  his  neighbors  is  the  most  inter- 
esting pursuit  of  civilized  man.  Next  in  strength  to  this  is  the  de- 
sire of  communicating  the  information  thus  picked  up.  To  gratify 
these  two  great  passions  of  asking  and  answering,  epistolary  cor- 
respondence was  invented.  Later,  the  News- Letter,  one  of  the  first 
fruits  of  the  printing  press,  was  designed  to  deal  in  matters  of  pub- 
lic importance  and  thus  cater  by  wholesale  methods  to  humanity's 
inborn  curiosity.  Through  the  centuries,  the  News-Letter  has  en- 
croached more  and  more  upon  the  domain  of  private  correspond- 
ence and  friendly  gossip  until  today,  by  buying  one,  we  can  take 
the  whole  world  by  the  hand  as  familiarly  as  we  would  our  next- 
door  neighbor  and  say,  "How  are  you  getting  on?" 
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We  come  upon  the  germs  of  the  twentieth  century  newspaper 
first  in  Venice.  Here,  about  1653,  appeared  a  small  news-sheet 
which  could  be  read  in  various  public  places  upon  payment  of  a  coin, 
called  a  gazetta,  whence  the  name  Gazette.  But  it  was  in  Ger- 
many, in  1615,  that  a  weekly  paper,  as  distinguished  from  a  pam- 
phlet, was  first  published.  It  dealt  in  such  local  occurrences  as 
inundations,  earthquakes,  burning  of  witches,  and  of  course,  mar- 
riages and  deaths.  In  England  we  come  upon  the  earliest 
journalists  in  the  writers  of  News- Letters,  employed  by  persons  of 
rank,  to  keep  them  informed  of  passing  events  during  temporary 
absence  fi'om  court.  Nathaniel  Butter,  who  established  the  first 
weekly,  announced  his  intention  to  print  the  news  without  com- 
ment, naively  adding,  that  he  supposed  his  readers  had  "sense 
enough  to  make  reflections  for  themselves."  A  rival  editor  who 
soon  sprang  up  ingeniously  sought  to  supply  the  dearth  of  news 
with  quotations  from  the  Bible,  and  still  another  stated  that  a  blank 
space  was  left  "so  that  any  gentleman  might  wright  his  private 
business."  A  rigid  censorship,  the  high  cost  of  printing  and  later, 
the  heavy  tax,  all  barred  the  way  of  progress  to  the  press.  Yet 
some  papers  flourished  on  "fake"  news-items,  such  as  would 
hardly  occur  to  the  most  imaginative  reporter  of  today.  We  read, 
for  instance,  that  "a  perfect  mermaid  was,  by  the  last  great  wmd, 
blown  ashore  near  Greenwich,  with  her  comb  in  one  hand  and 
her  looking-glass  in  the  other. "  Such  was  journalism  in  that 
credulous  age. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  financial  speculation  upon  American  curi- 
Dsity  was  made  by  John  Campbell,  an  adventurous  postmaster,  who 
in  1704,  established  the  Boston  News- Letter.  Two  facts  combined 
to  make  his  enterprise  a  failure.  The  "inquisitive  bump,"  after- 
ivards  so  conspicuous  on  every  Yankee  cranium,  was  as  yet  only 
partially  developed,  and  the  News-Letter,  often  thirteen  months 
behind  with  its  European  tidings,  and  utterly  devoid  of  local  gossip, 
could  have  afforded  little  gratification  to  the  most  inquiring  mind. 

Happily  such  adverse  conditions  did  not  deter  others  from  fol- 
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lowing  in  the  wake  of  this  plucky  pioneer,  and  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  thirty-nine  weekly  newspapers  were  being  published 
in  the  colonies.  There  was  a  notable  number  of  postmasters  among 
the  editors,  for  the  fact  that  new^spapers  were  not  mail  matter,  and 
were  received  and  forwarded  only  by  private  arrangement,  which 
gave  these  gentlemen  a  practical  monopoly.  Indeed,  the  postoffice 
has  been  called  the  god-father  of  American  journalism.  It  was  well 
that  the  editors  had  some  collateral  means  of  support.  Those  old 
papers,  grown  brown  and  brittle  under  the  influence  of  time  and 
dust,  serve  merely  to  provoke  the  wonder  and  amusement  of  the 
present  generation,  and  their  prosy  essays  and  moral  exhortations, 
relieved  occasionally  by  short  treatises  on  geography  and  history, 
could  have  offered  but  little  allurement  to  those  who  saw  them 
clean  and  fresh  from  the  press.  ^loreover,  the  men  and  women 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  our  republic  were  of  necessity  econom- 
ical, and  as  the  minister  or  tavern  keeper  would  obligingly  read 
aloud  to  the  assembled  neighbors  a  copy  of  the  "Newsprint,"  as  it 
was  called,  making  one  suffice  for  the  community,  it  was  sheer  ex- 
travagance to  buy  one.  Occasionally  some  benevolent  merchant 
handed  in  an  advertisement,  a  delicate  way  of  bestowing  alms  upon 
the  indigent  editor,  who  had  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  devices  for 
driving  the  wolf  from  the  door.  Benjamin  Franklin,  by  far  the 
ablest  man  connected  with  the  colonial  press,  proposed  to  marry  a 
young  lady,  provided  her  parents  would  furnish  him  five  hundred 
dollars  to  pay  oS  a  mortgage  on  his  office,  but  they  refused,  think- 
ing that  such  a  sum  would  be  unprofitably  invested  in  a  journalist 
son-in-law. 

What  a  contrast  in  position  and  circumstances  do  the  newspaper 
men  of  today  present  to  those  early  journalists.  The  great  metro- 
politan proprietors  who  live  in  palaces  and  sail  the  summer  seas  in 
their  own  yachts  !  The  great  metropolitan  editors  who  draw  sala- 
ries larger  than  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  !  Even 
the  country  editor  is  no  longer  snubbed  and  left  to  the  casual 
Samaritans.  He  is  courted  now  and  feared,  and  gets  his  pay  as 
other  workers  do. 
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To  trace  the  growth  of  the  newspaper,  so  strikingly  indicated  in 
the  changed  position  of  the  editor,  would  be  to  outline  the  history 
of  our  national  progress,  so  closely  has  it  wound  itself  about  the 
very  pillars  of  our  institutions,  and  so  intimately  related  has  it  been 
to  every  other  field  of  development  in  our  civilization.  Forty-three 
newspapers  emerged  from  the  throes  of  the  Revolution  with  the 
great  advantage  of  free  utterance  guaranteed  by  the  law.  During 
the  period  of  political  storm  and  stress  that  preceeded  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  newspapers  multiplied  and  soon  attained  a  de- 
gree of  influence  hitherto  unparalleled.  Anonymous  political  com- 
munications abounded. 

"Cato,  Aristides,  Cincinnatus  and  Plain  Truth  were  out  in  full 
force."  It  was  then  that  Hamilton  made  the  signature  of  Publius 
famous,  and  with  Madison  and  Jay  contributed  to  the  newspapers 
of  New  York  city  the  series  of  letters  that  compose  the  Federalist. 
Ten  years  later  the  Federalist  majority  in  Congress,  by  passing  the 
Sedition  Act,  directed  against  the  presp,  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the 
power  of  the  newspaper  in  politics,  the  tribute  of  fear.  But  news- 
papers were  still  mere  appendages  of  party,  and  editors  were  mere 
secretaries,  writing  at  the  dictation  of  political  chieftains.  The 
present  idea,  that  the  most  important  function  of  journalism  is  the 
dissemination  of  fact,  had  not  then  arisen.  We  read  a  paper  today 
to  get  the  nev/s;  at  that  time  we  should  have  had  to  content  our- 
selves with  opinions. 

During  the  decade  1830- '40,  there  began  in  New  York  the 
movement  which  has  resulted  in  the  newspaper  as  we  know  it  today. 
The  idea  was  now  afloat  that  the  interests  of  the  people  were  not 
confined  solely  to  politics,  and  that  a  paper  wider  in  its  news  aspect, 
holding  the  mirror  up  to  passing  events  and  letting  humanity  gaze 
upon  the  reflection  of  its  own  life,  would  amuse  and  interest,  per- 
haps instruct  the  world,  and  that  such  a  paper,  so  great  would  be 
the  demand  for  it,  could  be  sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  the 
masses.  It  needed  men  great  in  energy  and  perseverance  to  realize 
this  idea  and  present  it  in  tangible  form.      Fortunately,  such  men 
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were  at  hand.  Benjamin  Day  prepared  the  type,  set  the  copy,  and 
printed  on  a  hand-press  the  first  number  of  the  Sun.  The  elder 
Bennett,  seated  at  a  desk  made  of  two  flour  barrels  and  a  piece  of 
board,  wrote  out  bright,  newsy  paragraphs  for  the  newly-established 
Herald.  Horace  Greely  founded  the  Tribune,  a  daily,  and  a  few 
years  later  Raymond  started  the  Times. 

Thus  the  birth  of  modern  journalism  may  be  referred  to  the 
period  marked  by  the  beginning  of  railroad  construction  and  by  the 
putting  up  of  the  first  telegraph  line.  These  two  inventions  that 
have  brought  together  all  the  widely  separated  sections  of  our  vast 
country  in  common  business  and  social  interests  have  made  possible 
and  absolutely  necessary  the  rapid  transmission  of  news.  Simul- 
taneous with  the  beginning  of  railroad  and  telegraph  development 
began  a  series  of  reforms  in  the  postal  service  that  greatly  extended 
the  circi;lation  of  newspapers.  In  1847,  Richard  M.  Hoe  patented 
his  "lightening  press"  without  which  the  great  papers  of  the  pres- 
ent day  would  be  impossible.  So  the  physical  agents  by  which  a 
modern  newspaper  is  made  had  come  into  use  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  of  Secession. 

The  war  had  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  demand  for 
newspapers,  so  intense  was  the  human  interest  of  a  contest  that 
vitally  concerned  every  family  in  the  land,  and  so  correspondingly 
great  was  the  demand  for  the  latest  news  of  its  progress.  The 
Confederate  veteran  tells  how  eagerly  he  grasped  even  a  torn  frag- 
ment of  the  Richmond  Examiner,  and  how  an  opportunity  to  send 
a  copy  to  the  anxious  people  at  home  marked  a  red-letter  day  in 
his  wearisome  calendar.  Of  course  the  interest  in  the  North  was 
equally  intense  and  the  opportunity  for  publishing  and  distributing 
papers  far  more  favorable.  So  the  civil  war  helped  to  fasten  the 
habit  of  newspaper  reading  upon  the  American  people. 

Thus  from  small  beginnings  has  the  press  slowly  and  gradually 
achieved  the  mighty  influence  it  exerts  today,  conveying  to  well- 
nigh  every  household  the  daily  record  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  furnishing  to  many — may  it  not  be  said  to  most  ? — such 
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views  and  opinions  as  they  hold  concerning  current  events.  The 
last  census  of  the  United  States  shows  that  the  circulation  per  issue 
of  daily  newspapers  is  sufficient  to  supply  one  to  every  five  inhabi- 
tants, and  of  weeklies  and  monthlies  one  to  every  two  inhabitants. 

The  affairs  of  the  town,  the  State,  the  nation  and  the  world  have 
become  subjects  of  familiar  conversation  in  every  family  of  ordinary 
intelligence.  We  read  our  history  as  it  is  chronicled  in  the  very 
hour  of  its  making.  We  may  see  the  practical  workings  of  every 
law  that  is  passed,  the  result  of  every  reform  that  is  attempted,  and 
we  may  watch  the  management  of  all  public  institutions.  News- 
papers are  a  necessity  to  a  country  governed  like  ours,  for  a  republic 
is  bound  to  keep  up  with  its  self-made  history.  They  are  the  only 
agencies  that  can  reach  the  masses,  inform  them  as  to  the  principles 
and  conduct  of  public  men,  and  as  to  all  schemes  projected  for  the 
public  weal  or  woe.  They  bring  every  civic  deed  before  the  bar  of 
public  criticism.  They  keep  the  people  posted,  and  they  mirror 
popular  sentiment  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  fill,  or  seek  to  fill, 
positions  of  public  trust.  This  accounts  for  the  well  known  cor- 
diality of  politicians  toward  newspaper  men.  "In  worshiping  the 
Deity  they  have  learned  to  conciliate  the  priest." 

But  politics  is  only  one  of  many  subjects  daily  discussed  in  the 
columns  of  the  press.  The  newspaper  covers  the  whole  field  of 
human  activity.  Its  value  as  a  medium  of  commercial  communica- 
tion goes  without  saying.  An  infinite  variety  of  details  relating  to 
churches,  schools,  trains  and  social  functions  depend  upon  it  for 
publicity.  These,  however,  are  merely  the  minor  functions  of  the 
newspaper.  Its  great  power  lies  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  mission  as 
a  circulator  of  ideas.  It  makes  the  benefits  of  all  scholarly  and 
scientific  research  common  property.  Its  championship  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  any  plan  for  the  uplifting  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  lamented  Dr.  Curry,  in  his  last  public  speech,  delivered  at  this 
college  but  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  said  :  "The  editors,  God 
bless  them  !  All  these  politicians,  judges,  educators,  men  and 
women,  all  of  us,  are  dependent  on  the  editors,  and  they  are  the 
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great  agents  in  carrying  on  the  campaign  of  education  which  has 
begun  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina."  The  press  is  the  most  in- 
fluential and  exhaustive  text  book  of  the  age,  studied  everywhere 
day  and  night.  It  accomplishes  for  adults  what  public  schools  do 
for  children.  Dr.  Harris,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, says  :  "Some  critics  affect  to  despise  newspaper  reading, 
but  it  is  the  bread  of  intellectual  life  for  the  people." 

In  view  of  his  acknowledged  influence,  the  editor  is  coming  to 
realize  more  and  more  a  sense  of  responsibility  akin  to  that  of  the 
minister  and  teacher.  Yet  the  methods  of  sensational  papers,  that 
cater  to  the  depraved  taste  of  those  who  have  the  ability  to  read 
but  not  discriminate,  are  greatly  to  be  deplored.  Sin  and  crime 
are  given  a  disproportionate  amount  of  space.  Glaring  head  lines 
force  them  upon  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Could  not  the  news- 
paper show  us  the  world  more  in  its  beauty  and  less  in  its  deformity, 
and  thus  represent  more  faithfully  the  intellectual  and  moral  ten- 
dency of  our  times  ?  The  existence  of  evil  cannot  be  overlooked, 
but  a  more  wholesome  treatment  of  it  is  possible.  "The  Bible 
gives  portrayals  of  all  kinds  of  sins,  but  shows  their  sequels  is 
wretchedness,  pain  and  death."  A  newspaper  that  shows  crime, 
not  in  realistic  details  to  excite  the  imagination  of  weak  and  per- 
verted minds,  but  in  the  setting  of  its  fearful  results  is  an  effective 
teacher  of  morality. 

How  the  power  of  the  press  is  used,  is  a  question  that  concerns 
us  all.  Every  year  increases  its  importance  as  a  factor  in  our  life. 
Rural  free  delivery  has  already  reached  one- tenth  of  onr  country 
people,  who  during  the  last  year  subscribed  to  six  periodicals  for 
every  five  of  the  year  before.  The  newspaper  in  its  highest  stage 
of  development,  that,  without  neglecting  politics,  devotes  much 
space  to  the  other  great  interests  of  life,  conspicuously,  religion  and 
education,  art  and  literature,  does  incalculable  good  as  the  assistant 
of  the  church  and  school  in  helping  humanity  onward  toward  the 
realization  of  the  ideal  life. 
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'A   STORY." 


Millie  Archer,  '04. 
"I  do  not  know  what  you  see  in  htm  to  admire,  Fan." 
"And  I  can't  tell  you." 
"Why  on  earth  do  you  like  him  ?" 
"I  don't  know  why,  but  I  do." 
"How  silly — come,  it  is  time  for  us  to  go." 
"Did  Harry  come  with  the  team,  Helen  .''" 
"Yes  and  he,  you  know  who,  came  too,  as  he  plays  first  base." 
"Yes,  I  know,"  and  the  tell  tale  color  spread  over  Fan's  face. 
Fan  Broadfoot  had  come  to  be  present  at  the  Carolina- Virginia 
ball  game  to  cheer  for  Carolina,  and  was  staying  with  Helen  Gray. 


A  buzz  of  excitement  !  Three  minutes  to  wait  !  Now  the  two 
teams  give  their  yells  ! 

"Don't  you  wish  you  were  a  boy?  it  is  grand  to  yell  like  that," 
cried  Helen. 

But  the  game  has  begun,  first  base  is  doing  star  playing  ;  score  6 
to  0  in  Carolina's  favor, 

"What  has  happened?  A  man  is  being  carried  from  the  field, 
and  Harry  is  with  him." 

"Let's  leave  this  horrible  place,  Helen  please,"  said  Fan,  and 
the  two  girls  hurried  away. 

On  reaching  home,  Helen  said,  "Fan,  stay  here  and  I'll  run  and 
see  if  Harry  needs  me,  because  we  are  so  fond  of  him,  Harry 
brought  him  here." 


"Helen,  get  me  some  bandages  and  then  wait  here  until  I  come 
and  tell  you  about  it,"  said  Harry. 

"They  are  so  foolish,  how  can  I  help  them  ?  She  ought  to  know- 
he  loves  her — how  could  he  help  it,  she  is  so  pretty — and  he,  well, 
any  one  with  half  his  brains  who  is  not  in  love  could  see  she  does 
not — well,  say — dislike  him.     The  idea  of  having  misunderstand- 
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ings,  they  are  such  a  bother.  I  am  glad  Laurie  and  I  have  no 
misunderstandings,"  mused  Hflen  as  she  leaned  back  on  the  sofa 
cushions  with  a  contented  smile,  and  enjoyed  the  roses  which  she 
had  gotten  from  Laurie  that  afternoon. 

"Old  girl,  you  seem  to  be  dreaming,  I  suppose  I  can  guess  what 
about,"  said  Harry.  "Dick  is  right  badly  hurt,  and  may  be  here 
a  month,  but  that  is  all  right.  Do  you  know  as  long  and  as  well 
as  I  have  known  him,  I  did  not  know  of  his  love  for  Fan." 

"Why  Harry,  but  how  did  you  find  it  out?" 

"He  has  been  talking  about  her  all  the  time,  how  he  loves  her, 
and " 

"Oh  !  let  me  go  and  tell  Fan,"  and  away  Helen  fiew. 


"Fan,  Dick  does  love  you,  Harry  says  he  has  been  talking  about 
you  the  whole  time.  Isn't  it  grand  ?  but  I  told  you  he  did.  He  is 
hurt,  but  not  seriously." 

"Oh  !  if  he  only  does — but  honest,  Helen,  I  can't  stay  here  any 
longer.     I'll  come  again  when  he  leaves. " 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  go,  but  if  you  must  you'll  come  and  finish 
out  your  visit  to  me  when  the  coast  is  clear?" 

"Yes,  I'll  come." 

"I  shall  wire  you  when  the  'coast  is  clear,'  and  you'll  come  at 
once?" 

"Yes." 

Fan  left  on  the  7:15  train  for  Charlotte. 


Dick's  bruises  were  less  serious  than  were  thought  to  be,  and 
within  a  week  he  came  to  the  sitting  room  with  the  family.  Helen 
appointed  herself  a  committee  of  one — for  Fan's  sake — to  see  that 
time  did  not  drag  for  him,  and  soon  he  had  told  her  all  about  Fan. 

"She  is  so  perfectly  lovely  and  everybody  loves  her  ;  there  is  no 
use  in  my  even  thinking  about  her,  but  how  I  love  her." 

With  a  "faint  heart-  ne'er  won  fair  hdy,"  Helen  left  him  to  write 
to  Fan.     She  told  her  that  he  would  be  able  to  leave  in  a  day  or 
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two.  After  giving  the  letter  to  the  maid  to  post  she  thought,  "it 
can't  be  wrong — this  is  the  only  way  to  do  it.  they  are  both  so 
silly — and  the  coast  will  be  clear, "  but  she  wavered .  Three  days 
later  Harry  took  Dick  out  for  a  drive,  and  Helen  sat  down  to  read 
a  letter  from  Laurie.  It  was  an  unusually  nice  one,  and  with  a 
mental  "I  shall  do  it  and  let  them  be  as  happy  as  we  are,"  she 
wrote  this  message  : 

Greensboro,  N.  C,  April  19,  1903. 
Miss  Fan  Broadfoot,  Charlotte,  N.  C. : 

Coast  clear.     Come  tonight.  H.   G. 

About  two  o'clock  it  began  to  rain,  and  Helen  had  a  fire  built  in 
the  sitting  room  to  make  things  cheerful.  At  train  time  she  left 
Dick  before  the  fire  with  instructions  to  stay  there  until  she  came 
back.  In  half  an  hour  she  was  back  with  Fan,  but  had  to  give  an 
order  to  one  of  the  servants,  so  told  Fan  to  go  into  the  sitting  room 
to  the  fire  until  she  came. 

Two  hours  later  Fan  rushed  into  the  library  with  face  radiant  and 
said,  "Helen,  you  are  a  dear  ;  you  must  be  my  maid  of  honor, 
won't  you?" 

Dick's  face  was  beaming  as  he  held  out  his  hand  and  said,  "We'll 
love  you  always  for  what  you  have  done  for  us — won't  you  be  our 
maid  of  honor  ?' ' 
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To  examination,  to  examination, 

To  examination  onward, 

Into  examination, 

Went  eighty  Freshmen. 

On  the  rostrum,  their  books  they  laid, 

Many  a  girl  v/a3  dismayed, 

Many  a  girl  was  afraid 

That  she  would  blunder. 

Teachers  to  right  of  them, 
Teachers  to  left  of  them, 
Teachers  in  front  of  them, 
Giving  out  papers. 
Writing  began  full  fast. 
The  writings  of  the  Freshman  Class, 
Many  wrote  wrong  alas. 
Poor  eighty  Freshmen. 

Sharpened  all  their  pencils  there, 
Flashed  as  they  waved  in  air, 
Writing  the  questions  there, 
(Most  of  them  blandered) 
But — "Not  theirs  to  make  reply," 
"Not  theirs  to  reason  why," 
Theirs  was  to  fail    and  cry, 
Poor  eighty  Freshmen. 

Teachers  to  right  of  them 

Teachers  to  left  of  them 

Teachers  in  front  of  them, 

Taking  up  papers. 

Their  cheeks  flushed,  their  eyes  bright 

They  hoped  their  papers  right, 

Those  papers — such  a  sight ! 

Poor  eighty  Freshmen. 

From  examination,  from  examination. 
From  examination  outward, 
Out  from  examination, 
But  not  eighty  Freshmen. 
When  will  their  freshness  fade  ? 
O  !  the  wild  answers  they  made 
But  "Honor  the  trial  they  made," 
Poor  eighty  Freshmen. 

Helen  C.  Hicks,  '06. 
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A  MEMORY  OF  SUMMER  TIME. 


Stella  Blount  '06. 

Green  fields  stretching  far  and  near  'neath  a  sun  of  gold. 

Yellow  hearted  daisies  their  milky  lips  unfold; 

Wild  passion  flowers  growing  among  lush,  green  weeds, 

In  the  marshes  rustling  are  the  stealthy  reeds. 

From  the  distant  meadows  the  tender  quails  call  soft, 

And  up  into  the  matchless  blue  th«  mockbird  mounts  aloft. 

Glistening  corntops  waving  like  sabres  in  the  breeze, 
The  rise  and  fall  of  wheat  fields  like  great,  verdant  seas. 
Gi'een  trees  in  woodland  stirred  by  zephyrs  sweet. 
Checkered  shadows  forming  on  the  cool  grass  at  my  feet. 
Blackberries  shining  on  the  briers;  bright  pails  filled  to  the  brim, 
A  low  sun  bidding  "good-night"  to  a  world  that's  green  and  dim. 

Darting  swallows  twittering  in  the  purple  light. 

The  tinkle  of  a  cowbell  as  the  day  fast  takes  its  flight. 

A  whispered  cadence  in  the  breeze  that  springs  from  a  cooling  wood, 

And  calm  night  is  now  standing  where  once  sweet  day  has  stood. 

Farewell  fair  dream  of  summer,  you  are  fading  in  the  light. 

And  before  me  I  behold  the  cool-breathed,  quiet  night. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Tempe   H.   Damerson,  '04. 

Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who  was  prime  minister  of  England  for 
thirteen  years,  died  August  twenty-second,  in  his  seventy- third 
year. 

Major  Charles  H.  Smith  (Bill  Arp)  the  noted  Southern  humorist, 
died  August  twenty-fourth. 

Dr.  Emily  Robbins,  the  first  woman  physician  in  the  United 
States,  died  September  third. 

America  still  holds  the  cup.  On  August  twenty-second  the 
Reliance  won  the  first  race  for  the  cup  by  seven  minutes  arid  three 
seconds.  She  won  the  second  race,  August  twenty-fifth,  by  one 
minute  and  nineteen  seconds,  and  on  September  third  she  won  the 
final  race  on  an  estimated  margin  of  twenty  minutes. 

The  Alaskan  Boundary  Commission  met  in  London,  September 
third.  Lord  Alverstone  was  made  chairman.  The  Commission 
began  its  regular  sessions  in  London  September  fifteenth.  Hannis 
Taylor,  who  is  a  native  of  our  State,  is  a  member  of  this  commis- 
sion. 

Not  long  ago  Congress  appropriated  $5,500,000  for  the  remodel- 
ing of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  Just  now  the  architects 
are  busy  with  the  completion  of  their  plans.  It  will  probably  be  a 
year  before  the  actual  work  of  the  reconstruction  is  begun.  This 
brings  to  mind  that  our  State  is  considering  the  enlargment  of  our 
State  Capitol  according  to  the  original  architectural  plan  which  has 
never  been  carried  out. 

The  latest  and  greatest  struggle  in  Holland  is  the  reclaiming  of 
an  ocean  bed.  Two  centuries  the  Dutch  have  been  patient  ocean- 
fighters.  This  land-making  enterprise  includes  a  twenty-five  mile 
dike  across  the  mouth  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  to  keep  out  the  North 
Sea,  and  the  drainage  of  salt  water  from  an  area  of  14,000  square 
miles.      Upon  twj  thirds  of  this  land  over  3,(X)0,000  of  people  are 
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to  live  by  agriculture.  The  remaining  third  is  to  be  a  fresh  water 
lake  with  the  river  Yssel  as  inlet.  This  island  sea  communicates 
with  the  ocean  only  by  locks,  and  can  be  used  for  national  defense. 


ALUMNA  AND  FORMER  STUDENTS. 


Julia  Gray  Hamlin,  '04. 

We  hive  heard  from  the  following  members  of  the  class  of  1903  : 
Berta  Albright  is  at  her  home  in  Graham  ;  Flossie  Byrd  is  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  of  Durham  County;  Bettie  Aiken  Land  is  at 
her  home  in  Greensboro  ;  Lyda  Faison  is  teaching  at  Chadbourne  ; 
Lynch  Garrett  is  assisting  Miss  Jones  in  the  Practice  School;  Gene- 
vieve Jennings  is  with  us  again,  taking  a  special  course  in  Manual 
Training  ;  Sallie  Lewis  is  teaching  in  Forsythe  County  ;  Ida  Sat- 
terthwaite  is  teaching  at  Edward,  Beaufort  County  ;  Lillian  Massey 
is  teaching  in  Durham  County  ;  Bessie  Harris  is  at  her  home  in 
Greensboro  ;  Christina  Snyder  has  returned  and  is  taking  a  Post 
Graduate  course  ;  Nettie  Leete  Parker  is  with  us  again  and  is  taking 
a  Post  Graduate  course  ;  Pearl  Wyche  has  just  returned  from  Yon- 
kers,  N.  Y.,  where  she  has  been  taking  a  course  in  Domestic 
Science,  and  will  soon  take  a  position  at  Proximity, 

The  following  are  teaching  in  graded  schools  :  Olive  Allen, 
Durham  ;  Mary  Bridgers,  Tarboro  ;  Gertrude  Brj'an,  Wilmington  ; 
Lucille  Foust,  Mt.  Airy  ;  Eula  Glenn,  Statesville  ;  Lelia  Hampton, 
Frances  Hodges,  Wil  Warder  Steele,  Greensboro  ;  Sudie  Harding, 
Washington,  N.  C.  ;  Florrie  King,  Wilmington;  Annie  Kizer, 
Mary  Taylor  Moore,  Salisbury  ;  Mary  Ward,  Asheville  ;  Florida 
Morris,  Monroe. 

The  members  of  the  degree  class  of  1903,  are  located  as  follows: 
Lewis  Dull  is  teaching  the  Ideal  Country  School  near  Durham  ; 
Maggie  Perry  is  teaching  in  the  graded  schools  of  Graham  ;  Mary 
Wiley  is  teaching  at  Greenville  ;  Frances  Winston   is  teaching  in 
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Guilford  County  ;  Virginia  Brown  is  assisting  Mr.  Pearson  at  the 
State  Normal  College  ;  Lyda  Kumber  is  Principal  of  the  High 
School  in  Jonesboro  ;  Emma  Lswis  Speight  is  teaching  in  the  graded 
schools  of  Greensboro. 

Some  of  the  pupils  who  were  here  last  year  and  did  not  return 
are  :  Helen  Hoyle,  teaching  at  Chadbourne  ;  Bessie  Little,  teach- 
ing in  the  High  School  at  Mint  Hill,  Mecklenburg  County  ;  Alma 
Edwards,  teaching  in  Sanrford  graded  schools  ;  Mary  Haynes,  at 
her  home  in  Mocksvilie  ;  Kate  Kearnes,  taking  a  business  course 
at  Trinity  High  School,  Randolph  County  ;  Bess  Scott,  at  home  in 
Graham  ;  Edna  McCubbins,  studying  music  at  her  home  in  Salis- 
bury ;  Mary  Lacy,  at  her  home  in  Raleigh  ;  Louise  WoodrufT,  at 
her  home  in  Mocksvilie  ;  Agnes  McBrayer,  at  her  home  in  Shelby  ; 
Alice  Parish,  has  a  position  in  Greensboro  ;  Jeanette  Trotter,  at 
her  home  in  Mt.  Airy  ;  Eunice  Farmer,  with  her  parents  in  Wilson. 

MARRIAGE. 

Carrie  Sparger,  '02,  was  married  October  21,  1903,  to  Mr.  Chas. 
L.  Coon,  Secretary  of  the  Southern  Educational  Board. 
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AMONG  OURSELVES. 


Millie  Archer  '04. 

What  fun  it  is  getting  back  to  college  !  First  your  dressmaker 
comes  and  fills  your  heart  with  joy  by  making  some  pretty  new 
clothes  for  you.  Then  the  cook  fi.xes  fried  chicken,  beaten  biscuit, 
cakes  and  candy — things  that  all  girls  love — for  you  to  take  back 
with  you. 

At  tea  Sunday,  happy  over  the  thought  of  getting  back  to  your 
school  duties,  you  say,  "Do  you  dear  people  realize  that  tomorrow 
night  I  won't  be  here?"  Your  brother  lau£{bingly  says,  "Won't 
that  be  a  happy  time  for  us  ?"  and  all  laugh  but  the  little  Mother 
and  you  wonder  why  she  doesn't. 

After  tea  your  friends  come  up  to  say  good-bye  and  promise 
you  all  sorts  of  American  Beauties  when  you  graduate  in  May. 
When  the  crowd  leaves  you  go  in,  and  sitting  on  the  floor,  put 
your  head  in  Mother's  lap  and  have  a  heart  to  heart  talk  with  her. 
The  goodnight  kiss  is  a  little  more  lingering  that  night  and  you 
smiling  go  to  bed.  How  you  scamper  on  Monday  morning  to 
pack  your  trunks.  About  an  hour  before  train  time  you  come 
down  stairs  looking  "spick  and  span"  and  your  chief  thought  is 
how  glad  you'll  be  to  see  the  girls  and  the  dear  old  Normal.  With 
a  light  heart  you  say  good-bye  and  again  you  wonder  at  the  tears 
in  Mother's  eyes  as  she  kisses  you. 

On  the  train,  you  see  lots  of  girls  and  don't  think,  until  you 
hear  "Gibsonville"  called  out,  then  you  understand  I\Iother's  tears. 
From  Gibsonville  to  Greensboro  you  are  in  the  depths  of  despair, 
but  at  Greensboro  you  shake  part  of  this  feeling  in  the  rush  of 
getting  your  trunks  to  the  college,  As  you  near  the  Normal  your 
spirits  rise  and  when  the  car  turns  the  last  corner  you  see  the 
college  lighted  up;  you  jump  off  the  car  as  happy  as  you  were 
when  you  were  so  glad  to  leave  in  May. 

You  come  to  the  brick  Dormitory  and  talk  to  the  girls  about 
the   "grand  time"  you  haye  had  this  summer.     Then,  radiandy 
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happy,  you  and  your  room-mates  go  up  stairs  together  and  from 
the  bottom  of  your  heart  you  say,  "Dear  girls,  it  is  good  to  be 
here  again  and  see  you  two." 

And  the  summer  is  over!  But  as  one  of  our  philosophical 
friends  says,  "It  will  come  again."  (Let  us  hope  it  will).  But 
with  that  to  hope  for  and  the  pleasures  of  the  past  summer  to  muse 
upon,  most  of  us  can  manage  to  exist  till  next  June.  We  say 
pleasures  of  the  past  summer  because  we  have  heard  all  the  girls 
say,  "Oh!  it  was  glorious,"  and  "I  had  the  best  time  I  have  ever 
hid,"  and  "I  just  can't  begin  to  tell  you  what  a  dandy  time  I  have 
had."  About  five  hundred  of  us  succeeded  in  tearing  ourselves 
away  from  the  fun  at  home,  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  September 
came  to  the  Normal.  As  usual  the  old  girls  think  "these  fresh- 
men are  the  smallest  set  we  have  ever  had,"  and  the  freshmen 
"can't  see  how  the  old  girls  get  any  pleasure  in  guying  us."  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  tease  them,  v^e  are  fond  of  them  as  a  body 
and  expect  great  things  of  them. 

The  reception  given  to  our  new  girls  by  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  October  2,  1903,  is  a  beautiful  memory.  A 
uniform  blending  of  the  old  and  the  new  students  was  effected. 
The  girls  assembled  in  the  chapel  two  by  two — the  old  ones  with  the 
new.  There  we  enjoyed  seeing  scenes  from  "That  Old  Sweetheart 
of  Mine."  The  President  in  her  address  of  welcome,  said  that  we 
each  one  might  have  a  htter  down  stairs.  Sure  enough  the  four 
postofifices,  which  had  "sprung  up  with  the  rapidity  of  the  prophet's 
gourd,"  contained  a  letter  foi  everybody.  These  letters  called 
forth  such  expressions  as  these  :  "Who  wrote  this?"  and  "How 
did  they  know  that?"  After  the  contents  of  the  letters  were 
digested  the  girls  sauntered  off  in  informal  groups  to  the  beautifully 
arranged  reception  rooms.  Each  room  was  suggestive  of  the  origi- 
nality and  artistic  ease,  so  characteristic  of  our  brightest  girls.  The 
evening  sped  away.  Songs,  recitations  and  "heart  to  heart"  talks 
filled  every  hall.  In  the  height  of  our  good  time  the  bell  rang — as 
our  Normal  College  bells  will  do.  You  must  read  the  happy  de- 
tails between  the  lines.  Kate  Barden,  '04. 
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The  Exercises  of  the  Class  of  1905  took  place  on  Friday  evening, 
May  8,  1903,  in  front  of  the  Main  Building.  Immediately  preceed- 
ing  the  exercises  a  reception  was  tendered  the  class  by  its  presi- 
dent, Miss  Clara  Spicer  of  Goldsboro.  The  Administration  Room 
had  been  turned  into  a  rustic  bower  and  in  there  toasts  were  drunk 
to  the  Class  of  1905  and  to  our  College.  Delightful  refreshments 
were  then  served  to  the  girls,  who  were  gathered  in  groups  upon 
camp  stools  under  the  trees.  As  the  clock  struck  eight,  the  forty- 
four  members  of  the  Class,  costumed  in  Grecian  robes  and  bearing 
candles  marched  from  the  college  building,  singing  a  song  emblem- 
atic of  the  occasion.  This  line  was  lead  by  the  president,  Miss 
Spicer,  who  stopped  in  front  of  the  stone  wall  just  in  front  of  the 
Main  Building,  while  the  other  members  of  the  class  surrounded 
the  wall.  Miss  Spicer  gave  the  address  of  welcome,  after  which 
each  girl  knelt  and  planted  her  ivy  while  singing,  "Planting  To- 
night." After  the  ivy  had  been  planted,  the  ode  was  delivered  by 
Miss  Lelia  Styron,  followed  by  the  prophecy  by  Miss  Margaret 
Castex.     Then  the  Class  marched  back  into  the  College   Building 

singing  a  class  song. 

L.  M.  S.  '05. 

Saturday  evening,  September  26th,  was  the  occasion  of  a  most 
delightful  reunion  of  a  number  of  the  Class  of  '9S.  The  parlors 
were  prettily  and  appropriately  decorated  in  green  and  white,  the 
class  colors.  Jars  and  vases  were  filled  with  branches  of  their  class 
tree,  the  water  oak,  and  placed  here  and  there.  The  hostesses, 
Misses  Lina  Wiggins  of  Wilmington  and  Florence  Pannill  of  Reids- 
ville,  presented  each  guest  with  a  souvenir  card  on  which  they  had 
painted  a  four-leaf  clover.  In  one  corner  they  had  a  sprig  of  their 
tree  tied  to  the  card  with  white  ribbon.  They  sang  their  class  song 
and  revived  many  pleasant  memories.  The  color  scheme  was  also 
carried  out  in  the  delicious  refreshments.  Those  present  were 
Misses  Susan  Battle,  Mary  Tinnin,  Bessie  Harding,  Oeland  Barnett, 
Julia  Dameron,  Florence  Pannill  and  Lina  Wiggins.  Of  the 
Faculty  Misses  Kirkland,  Mendenhall  and  Mary  Petty. 
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All  of  us  love  a  reunion,  and  wish  we  could  go  to  one  every  day. 
Sunday  afternoon  the  students  marched  to  the  Opera  House  to 
hear  the  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon  of  Boston.  The 
best  way  to  tell  how  we  enjoyed  his  sermon  is  to  say  that  he  held 
the  attention  of  every  girl  for  eighty  minutes.  Monday  morning 
the  very  air  had  holiday  in  it ;  large  North  Carolina  flags  were  put 
on  the  porches  of  the  buildings,  and  small  ones  were  put  in  the 
windows.  Monday  afternoon  we  all  marched  to  the  Opera  House 
and  learned  more  North  Carolina  history  from  the  speakers  in  three 
hours  than  we  had  ever  before  even  heard  of.  We  also  had  the 
pleasure  of  really  seeing  the  "returned  heroes."  The  College 
Orchestra  furnished  the  music  Monday  afternoon  at  the  Opera 
House  ;  it  also  furnished  music  at  the  reception  at  the  Presbyterian 
Church  given  complimentary  to  the  non-residents  of  the  city. 

Monday  night  of  the  reunion  the  State  Normal  College  enter- 
tained the  non-residents  of  the  city.  As  usual  the  hall  was  packed, 
and  we  are  sorry  so  many  people  were  unable  to  get  seats.  The 
object  of  the  entertainment  was  to  show  North  Carolina  in  her  in- 
dustrial, educational  and  charitable  phases,  also  to  show  what  other 
States  owed  h-^r.  Eleven  girls,  dressed  as  foot  ball  players,  rep- 
resenting the  University,  came  and  gave  the  "Yackety  Yack." 
There  were  a  number  of  University  boys  here,  and  they  gave  us  a 
genuine  "Yackety  Yack."  We  are  still  waiting  for  them  to  give  a 
yell  for  the  Normal. 

Wednesday  morning  of  the  fair  Dr.  Mclver  brought  two  gentle- 
men to  the  chapel  to  talk  to  us  for  a  few  minutes.  Hon.  Walter 
H.  Page,  editor  of  The  World'' s  Work,  talked  "sense"  to  us. 
Our  beloved  Mr.  Joyner  then  talked  "love"  to  us.  Mr.  Joyner 
brought  Mr.  Page  with  him  to  talk  "sense,"  Dr.  Mclver  to  make 
fun,  and  he  came  to  talk  "sentiment."  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine 
which  appealed  most  to  the  girls. 

The  students  of  our  college  spent  a  most  enjoyable  day  at  Guil- 
ford Battle  Ground  on  Tuesday,  the  twelfth  of  October. 
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The  enthusiasm  of  the  girls,  manifested  at  first  in  college  songs 
and  yells  as  we  took  the  train  for  the  Battle  Ground,  soon  found 
better  expression  in  applauding  the  many  excellent  speeches  made 
by  the  distinguished  men  present  at  the  exercises  of  the  morning. 

Merely  to  mention  the  names  of  these  illustrious  sons  of  the  Old 
North  State  serves  as  an  assurance  of  the  helpful  and  inspiring 
addresses  given  that  day: 

Shepard  Bryan,  Esq  ,  of  the  North  Carolina  Society  of  Atlanta, 
spoke  first  and  was  followed  by  Judge  Fitzgerald  from  Nevada, 
Hon.  Murat  Halstead  from  Ohio,  Hon.  Jos.  M.  Dixon  from  Mon- 
tana, Senator  Pritchard,  Dr.  Paul  Barringer  from  Virginia,  Mr. 
Walter  H.  Page  from  New  York,  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Alderman  from 
Louisiana. 

After  the  speeches  were  over  a  committee  read  some  resolutions 
to  the  effect  that  the  Guilford  Battle  Ground  Association  would 
donate  the  Battle  Ground  to  the  United  States  Government  if  the 
Government  would  make  it  a  National  Park, 

This  business  being  finished  we  went  out  to  the  table — the  Normal 
table — made  temptingly  inviting  by  its  decorations  of  white  and 
gold,  and  with  the  friends  of  the  college,  the  relatives  of  the  students 
and  a  host  of  non-resident  North  Carolinians,  we  did  full  justice  to 
the  ample  and  excellently  prepared  luncheon. 

While  we  were  still  lingering  at  the  table  it  was  announced  that 
our  train  was  waiting.  We  immediately  went  down  to  the  railroad 
and  by  dint  of  running  across  tracks,  and  dodging  another  train, 
we  were  soon  crowded  into  the  cars  and  were  on  our  way  home 
singing  with  all  our  hearts  as  well  as  with  our  voices,  "Carolina, 
Carolina,  Heaven's  blessings  attend  her  !"  A.  B.  H, 

Wednesday  morning,  October  14th,  after  two  days  holiday,  we 
assembled  in  the  chapel  with  serious  and  woe  begone  expressions 
on  our  faces,  fully  expecting  to  go  to  recitations.  The  clapping 
and  applause  can  be  imagined  then,  when  Dr.  Mclver  announced 
that  we  would  have  another  holiday  for  the  Fair.  Girls  poured 
forth  from  the  chapel,    rejoicing  and  beaming.      In    less   than  an 
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hour,  all  those  who  preferred  to  go  to  the  Fair  rather  than  '  'go  to 
bed' '  were  on  their  way  to  the  fair-grounds.  There,  teachers  and 
lessons  were  quickly  forgotten,  on  hearing  the  thrilling  music  of 
the  "merry-go-round"  and  the  exciting  noise  of  the  "squeeduncs. " 
We  enjoyed  the  day  as  only  college  girls  can  enjoy  it.  Strolling 
up  and  down  the  midway,  riding  on  the  ferris  wheel  and  sailing 
around  on  the  merry-go-round.  We  threw  confetti  and  rubbei 
"come-back"  balls  to  our  hearts  content,  and  listened  with  bated 
breath  to  our  future  as  disclosed  by  the  fortune-teller.  After  dinner 
we  watched  the  horse  races  and  saw  the  man  make  the  wonderful 
high  dive.  Later  it  was  with  reluctance  that  we  left  the  grounds 
and  walked  wearily  homeward  in  time  to  be  at  the  college  for  supper. 

S.  D.,  05. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  October,  a  most  delightful  surprise  was 
revealed  to  the  post  graduates  by  Miss  Susan  Simms  Battle  who 
informed  the  class  of  an  invitation  to  go  driving.  The  invitation 
was  extended  by  Mr.  Geo.  K.  Collins,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Old 
North  State,  who  returned  to  attend  the  Reunion  of  Non-residents. 
The  class  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Collins  for  the  pleasures  of  an 
afternoon  spent  in  attending  the  races  of  the  Central  Carolina  Fair 
and  in  driving  through  the  city.  This  happy  party  was  composed 
of  Mr.  Geo.  K.  Collins,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Mr.  Will  H.  McDonald, 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  Misses  Sue  May  Kirkland,  Susan  Battle,  Alice 
Goodridge  Daniels,  Nettie  Leete  Parker,  Christina  Snyder  and 
Auvila  Lindsay.  A.  L. 

The  week  of  the  Reunion  began  well  and  ended  most  happily. 
On  Saturday  evening,  in  spite  of  the  disagreeable  weather,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  girls  went  to  the  Opera  House  to  see  "Twelfth 
Night' '  played.  The  acting  was  poor,  but  the  scenery  was  beauti- 
ful and  then  it  was  a  play,  so  most  of  the  girls  enjoyed  it  in  spite  of 
the  many  defects. 

All  the  old  girls  are  distressed  to  death  that  Miss  Austin  has 
gone  down  town  to  live.  We  could  not  possibly  miss  any  member 
of  the  faculty  any  more  than  we  miss  her.     She  was  a  member  of 
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the  faculty,  but  she  was  also  one  of  the  girls,  so  it  is  natural  that 
we  all  love  her. 

Our  friends,  Dr.  Crawford  and  Dr.  Turrentine,  have  both  been 
out  this  fall  and  conducted  chapel  exercises  for  us.  We  were  all 
cordially  invited  to  attend  their  churches.  We  always  enjoy  having 
our  friends  from  the  city  with  us. 

Mrs.  John  Broadfoot  of  Fayetteville  with  her  two  children  visited 
her  daughter,  Norcott,  for  a  day. 

Miss  Lina  O.  Wiggins,  '98,  of  Wilmington  was  at  the  college  for 
a  week  observing  at  the  Practice  School. 

Miss  Florence  Pannill,  '98,  visited  her  sister,  Lucy  for  a  few  days. 

"Miss  Tempe"  has  already  been  to  see  us  once  this  year  and 
promised  to  come  again  soon. 

Mrs.  SalHe  Harris  of  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  while  on  her  way  to 
Texas,  stopped  to  visit  her  neice,  Eugenia  Harris. 

Lillie  Terry  was  present  at  the  opening  of  school  to  enter  her 
younger  sister,  Bessie. 

Bess  Scott  of  Graham  was  here  at  the  opening  of  school  to  enter 
her  sister,  lone.  Bert  Albright  was  here  because  she  loves  the 
place  and  wanted  to  be  here. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Holowell  of  Goldsboro  has  been  visiting  her  daughter 
Hattie. 

Mary  Taylor  Moore,  '03,  who  is  teaching  in  Salisbury  this  year 
stopped  with  us  for  a  day,  while  on  her  way  home.  She  went 
home  to  be  maid  of  honor  to  Carrie  Sparger,  '02. 

Rosalie  Smith  of  Goldsboro,  one  of  our  old  girls,  has  been  visit- 
ing her  friends,  Clara  Spicer  and  Lelia  Styron. 

Mrs.  Annie  G.  Randall,  Faculty  editor  of  the  Magazine  and 
teacher  of  History  at  the  College,  is  sick  at  Rex  Hospital  in  Raleigh 
We  miss  her  everywhere  but  especially  in  the  magazine  room.  We 
all  hope  she  will  be  with  us  again  soon. 
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Dr.  Blackwell  did  not  come  back  this  year  but  went  to  Europe 
to  study.  Dr.  Beall  of  Greensboro  is  our  physician.  Miss  Hobbs 
assists  him  with  the  work. 

Mr.  W.  C.  A.  Hammell  of  Baltimore  has  charge  of  the  Physics 
ann  Manual  Training  Department  now.  Mr.  Hammell  has  won  the 
hearts  of  the  girls  by  taking  so  much  interest  in  the  athletics  of  the 
College.  Since  he  came,  we  have  four  perfect  tennis  courts  and 
we  hear  rumors  of  golf  links,  new  basket  ball  grounds,  and  a  bowl- 
ing alley.     Mr,  and  Mrs.  Hammell  live  in  Mr.  Joyner's  house. 

Our  new  faculty  are  Mrs.  Philips  who  takes  Miss  Massey's  place, 
Miss  Banner  who  takes  Miss  Austin's  place.  Miss  Raines  assistant 
in  Manual  Training,  and  Mrs.  Albright  assistant  in  Music. 

The  girls  who  came  to  be  with  us  at  Initiation  are  Miss  Tempe, 
Bertie  McKinney,  Margaret  Jarvis,  lone  Dunn,  Annie  Kizer,  Helen 
Brown,  Kate  Mafifit,  Mat  Griffin,  Emma  Lewis  Speight,  Alice 
Parish,  Mamie  Henshaw,  Wil  Warder  Steele,  Emily  Austin  and 
Bert  Albright. 

During  the  midst  of  our  gaities,  "Uncle  Henderson,"  one  of  the 
most  faithful  friends  of  the  College,  died  at  his  home  in  Hillsboro. 
Uncle  Henderson  has  been  our  -cook  since  the  founding  of  the 
College.  He  was  always  prompt  with  his  meals.  Whatever  he 
undertook  he  did,  and  whatever  he  did,  he  did  well. 

On  Friday  evening,  Oct.  23,  at  8  o'clock,  girls  dressed  in  dainty 
muslins  and  organdies  picked  their  way  through  the  rain  and 
slush  to  the  Currie  Building.  For  once  in  our  lives  we  did  not 
mind  the  weather.  The  old  girls  went,  jubilant  over  the  fun  they 
would  have,  and  the  new  girls  went  quaking  over  the  thought  of 
what  they  would  have  to  do. 

But  the  initiation  !  Only  Adelphians  can  know  what  it  was. 
At  eleven  o'clock  the  new  girls  were  beaming  on  everybody  and 
all  they  could  say  was  :  "I  am  an  Adelphian",  but  what  more  did 
they  need  to  say  ? 

After  we  had  initiated  the  new  girls  the  Society  adjourned  to  the 
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fust  floor  of  the  building.  There  Miss  Allen's  room  and  the  hall  had 
been  made  into  reception  halls.  Cozy  corners,  couches,  rugs,  com- 
fortablf*  chairs,  autumnal  leaves,  and  red  and  gold  bunting,  with  the 
girl's  work,  had  changed  the  place  so  that  one  hardly  knew  it.  At 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  each  girl  was  given  a  little  hand  painted  book 
which  she  kept  as  a  souvenir. 

The  amusement  of  the  evening  was  a  Flower  Contest.  Miss 
Carrie  Hardwick  won  the  first  prize — an  Adelphian  hat  pin.  After 
chatting  each  other  for  awhile  we  went  to  Miss  Brookman's  room 
where  dainty  refreshments  were  served.  The  dining  room  was 
lighted  entirely  by  candles  and  was  decorated  in  gold  and  red. 

With  wildly  beating  hearts  and  excited  footsteps  at  8  o'clock  on 
Friday  evening,  October  the  twenty-third,  one  hundred  and  twelve 
prospective  Cornelians  hastened  to  the  Main  Building,  where  their 
wiser  sisters  sat  in  solemn  conclave,  awaiting  the  Cornelian  Initia- 
tion. Who  can  know  the  mysteries  of  that  eventful  night  ?  Who 
can  tell  how  many  things  those  girls  had  learned  when  about  two 
hours  later  they  felt  themselves  Cornelians  then,  henceforth  and 
forever. 

Since  these  things  cannot  be  spoken  of  save  to  those  who  under- 
stand "the  golden  link  which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind,  in 
body  and  in  soul  doth  bind' '  let  us  now  recall  the  entertainment 
given  to  the  new  members.  All  who  had  read,  and  all  who  had 
not  read  "Wanted — A  Match-maker,"  enjoyed  it  as  a  play.  The 
gossip  of  Mrs.  Durant  and  her  friend,  Mrs.  Furguson,  concerning 
Constance  Durant ;  the  loveliness  of  Constance  herself ;  the  suffer- 
ings of  poor  little  Swat,  the  street  waif  who  was  hurt  by  Constance's 
carriage  ;  the  Doctor's  examination  in  the  hospital  ;  the  nurses' 
kindly  care  ;  the  Doctor's  interest  in  Constance,  which  terminated 
in  their  interesting  engagement  brought  about  by  Swat  ;  all  seemed 
real  enough  when  brought  before  our  eyes  in  living  form. 

But  when  the  curtain  fell  on  the  last  scene,  new  pleasures  awaited 
us,  and  we  all  went  to  the  beautifully  arrange?i  dining-hall  where 
dainty  refreshments  were  served.     The  tables  were  decorated  with 
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chrysanthemums,  and  beside  each  plate  lay  a  beautiful  menu  card 
tied  with  blue  ribbons. 

Finally,  with  many  expressions  of  good-will  and  Cornelian  fellow- 
ship, we  separated  to  spend  a  few  remaining  hours  of  the  night 
dreaming  of  the  Cornelian  Initiation.  A.   B.   H. 


IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 


Sadie  Davis,  '05. 
In  Pedagogy  : 

"I  thought  I  had  an  unthought  thought, 

Within  my  brain  of  brains, 
But  the  thought,  I  thought,  I  thought  I  thought. 
Within  my  brain  remains." 

In  an  examination  paper  a  Freshman  made  the  remark  that  the 
King  ot  England  was  only  a  "block  head"  in  the  government  of 
England  !     Possibly  the  young  lady  meant  figure  head. 

Stranger — Would  it  be  possible,  sir,  for  you  to  let  me  have 
$100,000? 

Great  Philanthrophist — What  nerve  !     Who  are  you,  any  way? 
Stranger — I  am  a  college  president. 

A  wise  Sophomore  asked  if  "prima  donna"  was  the  stuff  that 
made  your  eyes  big  ?     Perhaps  some  prima  donnas  do. 

Wanted  by  a  Peace  Graduate — A  bed  with  high  sides. 

"A  fresh  and  a  senior  were  sitting. 
Where  the  moon  beams  softly  fell, 
'Twas  easy  to  guess  the  story, 
Their  murmurings  tried  to  tell. 
A  hush  in  the  scented  darkness, 
A  kiss — well  who  could  know, 
The  man  in  the  moon  winked  wisely. 
And  turned  his  gas  down  low  !" 

The  latest  summer  resort,  "Isle  of  View."  A  junior  was  heard 
to  remark  that  she  resorted  there  both  summer  and  winter. 
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In  reply  to  the  question,  "How  did  England  receive  her  name?" 
a  bright  Freshman  gave  the  following  answer  :  "The  ancient  in- 
habitants of  England  were  very  fond  of  'angling,'  and  thus  the  land 
was  called  'angle  land,'  which  was  later  changed  to  England." 

In  chemistry  class  : 

Teacher — Give  the  symbol  for  water. 

Knowing  Student — H.  square  O. 

Freshman  C. — Do  you  know  Miss  L.  ? 

Sophomore  A. — No,  I  do  not,  why? 

Freshman  C.  (Astonished) — Why  you  ought  to  know  her.  She 
rooms  in  the  Laboratory. 

We  agree  with  Miss  A.,  who  said  she  thought  perhaps  Miss  C. 
meant  the  dormitory. 

"There  was  a  crov/d,  and  there  were  three 
The  maid,  the  parlor  lamp  and  he. 
Two's  a  company,  so  no  doubt 
That's  why  the  parlor  lamp  went  out." 

Overheard  in  the  halls  when  the  plumbers  were  fi.xing  the  ra- 
diators— Oh,  Lucy,  come  inhere  quick,  the  men  are  ready  to  move 
our  refrigerator  / 

"I  went  to  call  on  a  Normal  maid, 

And  I  thought  I'd  put  up  a  bluff. 

So  I  spoke  of  Latin  poetry. 

For  I  knew  she  liked  (?)  such  stuff, 

But  she  wasn't  so  slow  as  you  might  suppose. 

In  spite  of  learning  immenre. 

For  when  I  asked  her  what  Latin  poet 

Best  expressed  her  sentiments, 

This  Normal  maid,  who  in  classic's  shade 

Was  supposed  to  defy  love's  charms. 

Just  hung  her  head  and  demurely  said, 

'I  sing  of  men  and  of  arms.'  " 

"Her  right  name  is  Penelope, 
But  'Pen'  she  is  to  some, 
And  sometimes  when  the  gas  is  low, 
A  pen-holder'  I  become." 
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Into  the  dining  room  one  day 

A  frisky  young  horse  did  make  his  way. 

He  started  on  in  to  look  about, 

(Of  course  the  girls  all  raised  a  shout) 

A  Freshman  met  him  just  in  the  door, 

The  horse  didn't  stay  there  any  more, 

Not  only  the  Freshman  did  he  see. 

But  the  Normal  hash  beyond.  Oh,  my  !  Oh,  me  ! 

M.  E.  H., '04. 
FROM    A    FRESHMEN   TO    A   JUNIOR. 

Dearest — Everytime  I  think  of  you  my  heart  flops  up  and  down 
like  a  churn-dasher.  Sensations  of  unutterable  joy  caper  over  it 
like  young  eoats  over  a  stable  roof  and  thrill  through  it  like  Span- 
ish needles  through  a  garment.  As  agoslinswimmeth  with  delight 
in  a  mud-puddle,  so  swim  I  m  a  sea  of  glory.  When  I  first  beheld 
your  angelic  perfection  I  was  bewildered,  and  my  brain  whirled 
around  like  a  bumble-bee  under  a  glass  tumbler.  My  tongue  re- 
fused to  wag  and  in  silent  adoration,  I  drank  in  the  sweet  infection 
of  love  as  a  thirsty  man swalloweth  atumbhr  of  hot  whiskey  punch. 
Day  and  night  you  are  in  my  thoughts;  when  aurora  rises  fiom  her 
saffron  colored  clouds,  when  the  lowing  herd  come  home  at  milk- 
ing time,  I  think  of  thee,  and  then  my  heart  seems  to  stretch  like 
a  piece  of  gum  elastic.  When  I  am  from  you  I  am  as  melancholy 
as  a  sick  rat  ;  sometimes  I  can  hear  the  June  bugs  of  despondency 
buzzing  in  my  ears,  and  feel  the  cold  lizzards  of  despair  crawling 
over  me.  Your  hair  is  like  the  mane  of  a  sorrel  horse  powdered 
with  gold;  and  your  forehead  smoother  than  the  elbow  of  an  old 
coat.  You  are  sweeter  than  a  Yankee  fried  in  sorghum  molasses, 
and  brighter  than  the  topnot  plumage  on  the  head  of  a  muscovy 
duck.  If  these  remarks  will  enable  you  to  see  the  inside  of  my 
soul  and  win  your  affections  I  will  be  as  happy  as  a  stage  horse  in 
B  green  pasture  or  a  jay  bird  m  a  cherry  tree,  but  if  you  cannot 
reciprocate  my  thrilling  passion  I  will  fall  away  from  the  flourishing 
vine  of  life,  and  in  the  coming  years,  you,  happy  in  anothers  love, 
may  come  and  drop  a  tear  on  the  last  resting-place  of, 

Yours  forever,  
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EXCHANGES. 


Annie  Belle  Hoyle,  '04. 

Only  a  few  maj^^azines  have  come  to  our  tables  this  year,  but  we 
hope  to  have  a  large  number  of  exchanges  as  soon  as  the  various 
schools  and  colleges  shall  send  out  the  first  issues  of  their  maga- 
zines. 

The  first  publication  we  notice  is  a  new  one,  the  Galax  Leaf, 
which  has  an  interesting  cover  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  ir>forma- 
tion  concerning  the  school  from  which  it  comes,  Christ  School, 
Arden,  North  Carolina.  We  wish  this  little  paper  much  success, 
especially  so  because  it  comes  from  the  mountain  section  of  the 
State. 

The  editors  of  the  Academy  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
promptness  in  beginning  their  work.  Although  this  number  con- 
tains very  little  material  that  is  of  interest  to  any  one  outside  of 
the  institution,  it  is  full  of  college  spirit  and  promises  to  be  a  lively 
magazine  this  year. 

The  Catawba  College  Educator  comes  out  in  a  new  dress  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  mistakes  in  spelling,  which  may  be  the 
fault  of  the  printers,  is  better  than  it  was  last  year.  The  strongest 
article  which  it  contains,  is  justly  given  the  first  place — "Education 
the  Capstone  of  the  Scvuth's  Greatness." 

The  first  number  of  the  Wake  Forest  Student  is  replete  with  a 
variety  of  readable  contributions. .  It  opens  with  a  poem  "A  Song 
for  Pan,"  by  an  author  who  appears  rather  often  in  the  succeeding 
pages,  but  from  whose  pen  we  usually  get  something  worth  read- 
ing. "The  Jew  of  Shakespeare,  Marlowe  and  Scott,"  is  a  charter- 
ization  of  the  Jew  in  English  Literature.  It  is  well-written  and 
shows  careful  study  and  comparison.  A  short  poem,  "Water- 
melons versus  Trouble, "  reminds  the  reader  of  Frank  L.  Stanton. 
The  best  lines  in  it  are  these: 

"An'  de  c'on  row  peer  ter  lengthen 
Twel  hit  look  jes  lak  er  mile." 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  an  attractive  magazine,  and  we  look  forward 

to  the  next  number  with  pleasant  anticipations. 
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"THE  ONE  WOMAN." 


Annie  G.  Randall. 

A  story  of  modern  Utopia  by  Thomas  D'xon,  Jr.,  author  of  "TJie 
Leopard's  Spots."  Illustrated  by  E.  West  Clinedinst,  New 
York,  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  1903. 
Frank  Gordon,  a  young  preacher  of  the  West,  has  married  Ruth 
Spottswood,  a  Southern  girl.  He  is  in  charge  of  an  old  Church  in 
New  York,  where,  by  his  sensational  preaching  he  has  filled  to 
overflowing  the  erstwhile  empty  building.  He  is  a  dreamer,  a  vis- 
ionary, seeing  a  great  "Temple  of  Man,"  a  poena  in  marble,  tower- 
ing where  the  old  barn-like  brick  church  has  for  a  generation  been 
"jammed  in  the  middle  of  a  block."  He  has  drifted  into  "Social- 
ism" in  its  worst  form;  advocating  utter  domestic  freedom,  con- 
demning the  continuance  of  conjugal  ties  which  have  grown  irksome. 
He  is  sought  and  conquered  by  Kate  Ransom ,_  a  beautiful,  physically 
fascinating  and  utterly  corrupt  woman.  She,  by  aid  and  sympathy 
in  his  work  among  the  poor  and  sorrowing,  wins  him  from  his 
devoted,  home-loving,  but  unwisely  jealous  wife.  The  tragedy  is 
swiftly  evolved.  He  tells  Ruth  that  he  must  abandon  her  because 
he  loves  another  woman  and  because  he  cannot  live  a  lie.  Except 
in  this  instance  Ruth  lives  up  to  the  strong  womanhood  attributed 
to  her.  Though  she  does  not  believe  that  any  law  of  man  can 
se'parate  her  from  her  husband  and  though,  through  stern  tempta- 
tion later,  she  resists  the  pleading  of  a  former  lover,  Morris  King; 
yet  she  submits  to  Frank's  demand  that  she  sue  for  divorce. 
When  the  tie  is  broken  and  he  has  bidden  farewell  to  wife  and 
children,  he  marries  Kate  Ransom  who  had  already  put  at  his  dis- 
posal a  million  dollars  for  the  building  of  his  "Temple  of  Man." 
He  is  driven  from  his  old  church,  ruled  by  Deacon  Van  Meter,  his 
stern  enemy.  In  time,  Kate  grows  tired  of  him  as  he  has  of  Ruth 
and  tells  him  that  she  has  chosen  her  "master"  in  Mark  Overman, 
Frank's  college  chum  and  manhood's  closest  friend.  Then  is  shown 
that  the  theory  of  soul  freedom  from  hateful  lies  cannot  always  be 
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reduced  to  practice.  Gordon  murders  Overman  and  is  tempted  to 
murder  Kate  but  desists.  In  his  hour  of  supreme  need,  he  flies  to 
Ruth  for  protection.  She  receives  him  with  the  old  time  love. 
Throughout  a  long  imprisonment  she  lives  to  save  him  from  the 
felon's  death,  while  Kate  testifies  against  him  ;  swears  his  life  away, 
and  promptly  gets  a  divorce  from  him  as  a  convicted  felon. 
Through  the  pardon  of  the  Governor,  Morris  King,  Ruth's  old 
sweetheart,  Gordon  is  saved  at  the  last  moment.  He  and  Ruth 
are  remarried  in  the  prison  and  the  curtain  falls. 

The  story  holds  the  reader's  interest  from  the  first  to  last.  It  is 
compact,  .concentrated  into  one  steady  line  of  rapid  action.  There 
are  no  superfluous  characters  or  episodes  brought  forward  for  pad- 
ding. It  is  dramatic.  The  scene  is  New  York  of  today  with  its 
rush  and  war  which  one  feels  and  hears  as  if  from  a  height. 

Mr.  Dixon  is  a  phrase  maker.  ,  Some  times  he  grows  sophomoric, 
but  his  "curls"  are  usually  from  the  tongue  of  Gordon  the  social 
dreamer  and  one  forgives  them  as  necessary  to  the  careful  painting 
of  the  full  length  portrait.  It  is  a  strong,  full  book  and  one  that 
will  make  its  way  to  the  shelves  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  read- 
ers. We  of  Mr.  Dixon's  native  State  are  proud  of  his  success  and 
believe  that  he  has  in  his  pen  the  power  to  lessen  more  than  one  of 
today's  social  evils. 
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ORGANIZATIONS. 


MARSHALS : 

6y«>/^CATHERiNK  Staton  Nash,  Edgecombe  County. 

Assistants  : 


ADELPHIANS. 


Millie  Archer, 
Mary  Stewart, 
Anna  Killian, 
Mary  Louise  Jones, 
Maggie  Burkett 


Nathalie  Smith, 
Eugenia  Harris, 
Susie  Williams, 
Lettie  Glass, 
Rosa  Wells, 


cornelians. 


Orange  County 
Guilford  County 
Catawba  County 

Craven  County 
Watauga  County 


Halifax  County 

Orange  County 

Rockingham  County 

Guilford  County 

Wilson  County 


YOUNG  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

Annie  Belle  Hoyle,  President. 


Evelyn  Royal, 
Kate  Barden, 
Mary  Weldon  Huske, 
Inez  Flow, 


Susan  Simms  Battle, 
AuviLA  Lindsay, 
Alice  Goodridge  Daniel, 
Christina  M.  Snyder, 

Tbmpe  Damekon, 
Mattie  Taylor, 
Kate  Harden, 
Mabel  Graeber, 


DEGREE   class. 


SENIOR   CLASS. 


Vice-President 

Corresponding  Secretary 

Recording  Secretary 

Treasurer 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 

Secretary 

« 

President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 
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JUNIOR   CLASS. 


Louise  Dixon, 
Lettie  Spainhower, 
Lizzie  Brown  Stokes, 
Emma  Sharpe, 
Flora  Smith, 
Ruth  Fitzgerald, 

Willie  Brown, 
josie  doub 
Ora  Miller, 
Lucie  Coppedge, 
Mary  Carter, 


Selma  C.  Webb, 
Millie  Archer, 
Josie  Dameron, 
Jannet  Austin, 
Sadie  Davis, 
Helen  Hicks, 


SOPHOMORE   class. 


ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Critic 

Monitor 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Critic 


President 

Vice-President,  Senior 

Vice-President,  Junior 

Vice-President,  Sophomore 

Secretary 

-     Treasurer 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE    PLACE    IS    NOT    HARD    TO    FIND. 

G.    H.     DORSETT, 

230  SOUTH  ELM  ST. 

The    Latest    Styles    in    Ladies    Wraps    and    Jackets. 

specialty  :  Fine  Dress  Goods,  Trimmings,  Handkerchiefs, 
^^♦^^.♦'Ba.  Hosiery  and  Gloves 

Agent  for  Centemeri  Kid  Gloves. 

My  Carpet  Department  is  full  of  fine  Carpets,  Art  Squares,  Rugs, 
and  Imported  Mattmg.  ...  All  mail  orders  have  my  personal  at- 
tention.    Promptness  Guaranteed. 

I  am  agent  for  the  American  Lady  Corset.  This  Corset  is  built  on  the 
lines  of  health,  neatness  and  durability.  My  constantly  increasing  sales 
prove  the  merit  of  the  American  Lady  Corset. 

My  Millinery  Department,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Annie  Cator  and  Miss 
Martha  Brown,  and  is  full  of  all  that  can  be  imagined  in  the  newest  styles  in 
Hats  and  Trimmings.     Your  patronage  is  solicited. 


FARISS'  DRU6  STORE, 

121  South  Elm  St.,  0pp.  Hotel  Guilford. 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  everything  to  be  found  in  a  drug  store  : 


Perfumes,    Imported    and 
Domestic. 

Pocket  Books,  Card  Cases. 

Sterling  Silver  Novelties. 

Cold  Cream  and  Chap  L.o- 
tion. 

Manicure  Goods. 

Imported     and     Domestic 
Soaps. 

Toilet  Powders,  Powder 
Boxes  and  Puffs. 

Hair,      Tootli      and     Nail 
Brushes. 

Writing  Paper  and  Tab- 
lets. 

Agent  for  Eastman's  Kodaks  and  Supplies.  Huyler's  Chocolates  and 
Bon  Bons. 

Our  SODA  FOUNTAIN  is  run  all  the  year.  You  are  respectfully  invited 
to  make  your  headquarters  at  our  store. 


